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From a letter by a Latin teacher--- 


“Tt is a pleasure to answer your question with regard to the ULLMAN and 
HENRY first and second Latin books. .. . We have been using ELEMENTARY 
LATIN three years and SECOND LATIN BOOK two years. ‘These are the 
impressions that we have gained: 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 


(1) Easily covered within one year... . We find the book excellent 
for Grade 8-A students .... We have given the book a thorough trial 
with fast and slow classes. 

(2) It fits pupils well for the work of the second year with regards 
both to (a) the fundamentals of syntax and (b) the ability to translate. 


(3) It utilizes the best of the recommendations made in the Report 
of the Classical Investigation and leaves out the extravagant features. 


SECOND LATIN BOOK 


(1) It contains sufficient reading material of a properly graded and 
varied kind to satisfy the needs of the third semester. My class liked 
the varied short stories. 


(2) This same class is enjoying Caesar and getting real power to 


translate. 
(3) Light and attractive in its makeup. It emphasizes Caesar, but 
introduces pupils to a lot of other Latin authors .... I can say without 


any hesitation that I consider it the best book for second year work on 
the market’’. 


—Dorrance White 


ELEMENTARY SECOND LATIN 
LATIN $1.48 BOOK $1.68 
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Franklin and Greene’s Selections from 
Latin Prose Authors for Sight Reading 


By Susan BRALEY FRANKLIN, Ph.D., formerly Head of Latin Department, Ethical Culture 
School, New York, and ELLA CATHERINE GREENE, A.B., formerly Instructor 
in Latin, The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. $0.64. 


N this sight reading material for students in the last year of 
| the High School or in the Freshman year in College, the 

passages chosen have typical difficulties of syntax, order, 
and vocabulary. 


The work provides rare training in mastering the language 
and in reading more advanced authors. Inasmuch as the 
book is not intended to displace any part of the usual course, 
the selections have not been taken from the texts ordinarily 
read in Schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


When Macaulay studied Latin at the age of four 


he was punished and harassed for the least slip of memory. How the 
youthful prodigy would have welcomed 


D’OOGE AND ROEHM’S 
JUNIOR LATIN LESSONS 


which, written primarily for students in the Junior High School, explain 
grammar with a clarity by which even advanced students might profit. 
The variety and the charm of the readings, the songs and the puzzles 
designed to aid the memorizing of vocabularies, and the fact that these 
books closely parallel the recommendations of the Classical Investigation 
qualify them as authoritative books. In two volumes, Books I and II. 


a GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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AENEID 6.739-751 It is obvious that the expression patimur manis, 
Aeneid 6.739-751 runs as follows (the punctuation is | Whatever it may mean’, describes an experience which : 
mine): at least in some measure befalls all the dead alike: 2 
therefore Anchises includes himself within this class. f 


Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorum 


740 supplicia expendunt: aliae panduntur inanis But the dead are not all in equal need of purgation ae 
suspensae ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vasto and purification: the words quantum non noxtia corpora wd 
infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. tardant (731) suggest that there are various degrees 


—— suos patimur manis. Exinde per am-  o¢ imperfection, and doubtless the amount of evil 


mittimur Elysium (et pauci laeta arva tenemus), which clings to men after death, and consequently the 
745 donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, — degree to which they may be termed miseri* vary 
concretam exemit labem, purumque relinquit considerably®. Probably Anchises himself, although 
aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. pot exempt from the necessity manis pati, is practically 

Has omnis, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, : / e 
free from this malum; that is why he uses the third 


Lethaeum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno, 
750 scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant person consistently in describing those who are afflicted 


rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti. with this corporeal taint*. The much-tainted, in 
These verses, particularly 743-744, constitute what addition to the fact that they must ‘suffer their manes’, 


is probably one of the most difficult passages in the eed vigorous physical purification and punishment 
Aeneid!. (undoubtedly ancient society confused these two 
I early reached, independently, the view that in @gencies even as we do to-day, as our prison officials 
verses 743-744 the classes of persons indicated by am testify). Ergo exercentur poenis (739). 
the three verbs in the first person are neither identical __ Just where does this punishment take place? Very 
nor mutually exclusive. The first class, represented likely in Tartarus, the place of punishment. Note 
by patimur, is the largest; the second, represented by 5427543, laeva <via> malorum exercet poenas et ad 
mittimur, is a part of the first; the third, represented ‘%™Ppla Tartara mittit. While arch-criminals, such as 
by tenemus, is a part of the second?. the Titans, Salmoneus, Tityos, etc., are doubtless 
doomed to remain there forever (thisisstated particu- 
1For a summary of the various views in regard to this passage ; ; 
that had expressed before Conington’ notes Con larly, = 617, of Theseus, sedet asternamque sedebit), 
ington’s Virgil’, revised by H. Nettleship, Volume 2. 522-525 there is no hint that the confinement of all the criminals 
(London, George Bell and Sons, 1884).—Ot er works referred to in : 7 
this paper are as follows: James Henry, Aeneidea, or Critical, tO be found there is eternal’. Just as the less good are 


Exegetical, and Aesthetical Remarks on the Aeneis, etc., Volume 


III, Part 2 (Dublin, 1880); Charles Knapp, The Aeneid of Vergil, 
Books I- VI, Selections V lI-XII (Chicago, Scott, Foresman pa -a) Wenige (die Besten) bleiben dauernd im Elysium und 


Company, 1901); H. R. Fairclough and Seldon L. Brown, Virgil's Pre. hier im Kreislauf des grossen Weltjahrs (= r1oooo Erden- 
Aeneid, Books I-VI (Boston, Benj. H. Sanborn and Co., 1908); jahre) die urspringliche volle Reinheit wieder (744-47). _b) 
Eduard Norden, P. Vergilius Maro, p Pees Buch VI2 (Leipzig. Die meisten Seelen bleiben in einem an das Elysium angrenzenden 
Teubner, 19016); H. E. Butler, The Sixth Book of the Aeneid, Talkessel (vgl. 679), wo sie in der am Elysium vorbeifliessenden 
With Introduction and Notes (Oxford, Blackwell, 1920). Lethe (705) Vergessenheit trinken, um dann nach 1000 Jahren in 

It is assumed that the reader will have a text of Vergil before einen —— Leib als Wohnung zurickzukehren (748-50, vel. 
a. 7 For Butler’ hrase of this view, which he ad ithout 

*On 743-744 Conington says (524, column 2) that “...A doubt or Butler's paraphrase of this view, which he adopts withou 
still remains whether ‘mittimur’ refers to the whole body of the pee see his book, pages 8 (Introduction) and 229 (Commen- 
departed, as ‘patimur’ evidently does, or to the few spoken of in 
the next clause..."’ It refers "te neither, but to a group inter- *For a discussion of these words see the notes by Nettleship, 
mediate between the two. Butler, and Norden (pages 32733). 

The idea that I am expressing here Henry seems at first to enter- See 736-737 non Pe ccap orhne malum miseris nec funditus 5 
tain, for he says (397) that every one is treated according to his own t 1 8, 26 
circumstances, the purification being little more than a matter of orden points this out very distinctly (18, 26). 
form in the case of the very exalted spirits: and then ‘‘...we _*Ollis (730), metuunt, cupiunt, dolent, gaudent (733), and dispi- 
<the very exalted spirits>are despatched off-hand to wide Ely sium, ciunt (734) may be accounted for ener say es Pn the general homi- 
where a few of us (PAUCI) remain permanently, while the greater num... genus (728), but not so miseris (736), exercentur poenis 
number are sent back again, as you see yonder, to life...’" But, (739), and supplicia expendunt (740), and the description of the 
later (402), he specifically denies this view, saying, all the purification by the elements (740-742)._ Norden, however ie 
purified souls after a thousand years’ residence in Elysium are seems to think that this purification applies to all alike (" pets 
alike brought down to Lethe and alike re-ascend to earth. dieser Latiterung durch eins der Elemente werden die Seelen durch 

and again he specially warns the reader not to think that there are das Elysium gesandt..."). But he points out that this —_ 
two categories of souls, those who remain and those who return. cation varies with the degree of individual guilt, saying (19) that 

Conington realizes that the recognition of these two categories Wind 
seems to be required by ‘‘a general view of the context’’. He adds My euer, je h Bu 1 bat 
that Henry saw this, though, as a matter of fact, as hz 4s just been y view e w er (228) com 
indicated, if he did, it was only momentarily. Though Conington ing a view oppose ho Norden's: mae» i ps 7 <the curs be 
does show a perception of the true sense, he falls short in two pa een who have been sent to Elysium for puri a a 
respects: (1) in his belief that this sense does not suit the order of | Teborn after the drastic purification of fire, water, and air, wha is 
verses in the passage; (2) in his confusion in regard to the scope of the significance of the purification which the happy spirits undergo 
mittimur. in Elysium?”’ My reply would be that these happy spirits need 


On the other hand Norden, and Butler (who follows Norden), undergo little or no purification. I apply the donec-clause not to 
not only recognize the existence of the two categories in question, them, but to the curable sinners who are to return to earth (see 


but emphasize it. There are, according to them, (1) those that below, note 23). 

return % earth (the great majority) aan (2) those deat remain in 7Authority for the view that not all those sent to Tartarus — 
Elysium (the chosen few), but these chosen few, according to ecessarily beyond redemption, and, that some may noe c. 
them, do not remain there eternally. To this point I shall revert timate release, is surely to be found’in Plato, Gorgias, 526 i 
later.—Norden states (19) this division as follows: The distinction there between /dgiuos and dylaros is surely 
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forced to leave Elysium at the end of a certain period’, 
whereas the best ‘hold these happy fields forever’? 
may not the less bad be similarly privileged to leave 
Tartarus when their time is completed!®, whereas the 
worst are doomed to be confined there forever!!? 
There would then be some point in Phlegyas’s warning 
(620), Discite iustitiam moniti et non temnere divos!?. 
We might even account in this way for poenam ex- 
spectant (614), which has always troubled commentators 
because of its seeming inconsistency with 570-571, 
continuo sontis ultrix accincta flagello Tisiphone 
quatit (it seems inconsistent also with the tense of 
fulfilment in mersit, 615). Could not this mean 
that they await the completion of their punishment? 
The sinners of whom this statement is made, it must 
be noted, are just the general rank and file, not the 
particularly famous—or infamous—sinners who are 
mentioned by name, and who can doubtless never 
hope for respite. These are included in alii (616), 
which will then mean not ‘some’, but ‘others’“; and 
these others will be such men as Sisyphus (saxum 
ingens volvunt, 616), Ixion (radits...rotarum districti 
pendent, 616-617), Theseus (of whom, as I have already 
mentioned, it is expressly said that he must remain 
forever), and the particular individual noted, though 
not by name, in 621-622, with a pointedness that has 
led many commentators to believe that Vergil had 
some particular instance of wickedness in mind (note 
hic as contrasted with the less definite quibus of 608)". 
These are the men guilty of nefas (624), whose punish- 
ments are in most cases specified. But the Sibyl does 
not enumerate the penalties of those who are doomed 
to purgatory rather than to hell: Ne quaere doceri, 
quam poenam, aut quae forma viros fortunave mersit 
(614-615)'®. She leaves that for Anchises; and he 
fills the gap in 739-742"". 
significant, as is also the implication in rq@ TpoonKovT a that the 
punishment is made to fit the crime. 

748-751. F 

*For my endeavor to uphold this view, as against that of Norden 
and Butler, see below, pages 217, column 2, 218. i 

10] do not pretend to say when they leave Tartarus or whither 
they go thence. Perhaps Vergil himself could not have told. A 
thorough-going Pythagorean might have said that such souls as 
these entered the bodies cf animals. But there is no hint of such 
metempsychosis in Vergil. Perhaps they travel to the neutral 
realms of Hades, which are not otherwise accounted for in this 
scheme (indeed, their existence seems inconsistent therewith). 
Perhaps they really go to Elysium for a second purgation of 1000 
years, such as Jahn thinks befalls the favored few (see below, 
Note 24).—But all such speculation, of course, tends to become 
fantastic. 

617. 

122Compare Professor Knapp’s note: ‘‘That warning would, of 
course, be useless to the condemned shades in Tartarus’’. 

13Madvig reads mersel, a variant found, according to Conington, 
in two manuscripts. <‘lhose who accept the reading merstt are 
not agreed in their explanations of the mood. Conington sees 
relative clauses in the verse, Norden sees an indicative in a de- 
pendent question, in imitation he says, of Greek usage. If the 
indicative is read at all, I should (1) call it an indicative in an 
indirect question, (2) refuse to see a Grecism. I have no doubt 
that Professor Alice F, Braunlich discussed this passage in her 
dissertation, Ihe Indicative Indirect Question in Latin (see THE 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY 13.87-88), but I can not at the moment lay 
hand on my copy of this work. C. K.>. 

4As 1 suppose it really ought to, since it has no second alii to 
balance it (contrast aliae...aliis in 740-741), although this is not 
strictly necessary, as we may either supply a second alii with 
pendent (617), or say that its place is filled by Theseus, Phlegyas, etc. 

See the whole passage, 616-624. We may note that Vergil 
refers to all these criminals with the greatest definiteness, in three 
distinct ways: (1) by name (618); (2) by specific reference to their 
punishments (616-617); (3) by specific reference to their crimes 
(621-623). 

%Under any other interpretation, we must conclude that the 
Sibyl is guilty of inconsistency. As Messrs. Fairclough and Brown 
say (on 615), “‘...Although the Sibyl has forbidden inquiry she 


herself goes on to explain.. 
17Note that these penalties are all rather in the line of purification 


But what of those who are not doomed to these 
extreme trials'8? They, after ‘suffering their manes’ 
go to Elysium: Exinde per amplum mittimur Elysium, 
Anchises, of course, is one of these; hence he uses the 
first person. He is also one of that select smaller group 
that remains in Elysium'®; hence the continued use 
of the first person in et pauci laeta arva tenemus. Of 
these last five words Messrs. Fairclough and Brown 
well say, .For clearness, the paratactic clause 
might be rendered parenthetically: a few of us to 
remain in the joyous fields..."’; and I would actually 
enclose these words within marks of parenthesis?°, 
Anchises then dismisses this small favored class, and 
tells what happens to the rest: for clearness’s sake he 
might well have added et hic manent, or something 
of the sort, before 745. but Vergil always tends to be 
implicit rather than explicit?!. These, then, are sent 
to Elysium” (to remain there) until time shall have 
purified them’*. This requires 1000 years. Apparently 


than in that of punishment, whereas those enumerated by the 
Sibyl are in the line of punishment rather than in that of purifi- 
cation. 

18There is no place for them in Tartarus; compare 563 nulli fas 
casto sceleratum insistere limen 

19This is contrary to Norden’ s view. See above, Note 9. 

20 certainly would not enclose the entire two lines in parentheses, 
as Professor Knapp, for instance, does—a manner of pointing 
which Hirtzel, in the Oxford text, approximates, by the use of 
dashes instead of parentheses. 

21Compare Professor Knapp’s Introduction, § 225. 

2There might be some difhculty about per if these souls are not 
merely sent through Elysium, but are to remain in Elysium 1000 
years. In any case there might certainly be a question about it as 
a apply! ing to Anchises and those like him. For, even if the abiding 

these souls in Elysium endures, as Norden believes, not for all 
time, but for 10,000 years, a preposition implying a mere passage 
through a place would certainly seem scarcely applicable to so 
prolonged a sojourn. 

Conington’s suggestion (524: the italics are mine) is that ‘‘the 
whole multitude is sent through Elysium, the greater part to drink 
the Lethe water and then return to life, the few to remain in 
Elysium...’’ This is in accord with his earlier statement (524) 
that the first group, “being far the larger number, are spoken of 
as if they were the whole body..." This view I can not adopt. 
All necessity for accepting it I ‘obviate, I believe, by enclosing 
the words et pauci laeta arva tenemus in pare ntheses. Anchises 
would apply to a large group, including himself, words properly 
referring only to that very subdivision of the group that does not 
include himself (see the diagrammatic outline toward the close 
of this article). 

But apparently per does not always connote an exit as well as 
anentrance. Thus, in Aeneid 1. 375-376, si vestras forte per auris 
Troiae nomen iit, it seems much more natural to regard per auris 
iit with Professor Knapp as simply the equivalent of “the more 
common but less picturesque venit ad auris’’, than to adopt Coning- 
ton’s rather labored a. *‘passed through your ears and 
so entered your mind". A line more in point is 12.881, <possem> 
misero fratri comes ire per umbras! Here per umbras certainly 
has not its regular meaning of ‘through the shades’, such as it has 
for instance in 6. 461, me iussa deum, quae nunc has ire per umbras 
<cogunt>, but seems to be practically synonymous with sub 
umbras (a variant actually found, according to Nettleship, in 
some inferior MSS.), in the sense in which it occurs in 4. 660, 
sic, sic iuvat ire sub umbr: is, and 11. 831 (= 12. 952), vitaque cum 
gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 

Conington believes that per may indicate distribution among the 
spacious plains. This is the alternative suggestion to that quoted 
above from his note (in the second paragraph of this note). He 
offers it only in connection with the theory that merely the few 
who are to remain in Elysium are indicated (that is, patimur and 
tenemus are coextensive: compare above, Note 2); but, if distri- 
bution i is indicated, it is surely more appropriate if a larger group 
is designated. Conington approves Wagners view that per is 
used for entering a large place, as super is for entering a high place, 
and sub for entering a low place. For an example with super see 
1. 680, the line in regard to which Conington cites Wagner's dictum; 
for examples with sub the instances already quoted of the employ- 
ment of sub umbras will serve. 

%See 745-747. Of course there is also the possibility—especially 
for those who think that, after time has purified the souls, there 
is no need for them to return to earth (see below, Note 25)—that 
these three verses refer to pauci laeta arva tenemus, the remainder 
of the shades being introduced at the beginning of 748. Has omnis 
is then to be taken as deictic: Anchises accompanies these words 
with a gesture. Against this view, which is that, for instance, of 
Messrs. Fairclough and Brown, who say that a few, including 
Anchises, ‘‘remain for ever there, regaining in time their origin’s 
purity’, several arguments may be advanced. Though no one of 
them, perhaps, is completely cogent in itself, their cumulative 
weight cannot be disre garded, 

of v. 738 <he 


(1) Conington says (523), “‘...the ‘mille anni’ 
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time is the only agency needed in the case of the higher 
type of animae; there is no question of penalties such as 
the baser souls require (739-742)**. When this period 
has expired, they are reduced once more to that prim- 
itive stage of purity™ which characterizes all the seeds 
of life before they are burdened with corporeal corrup- 
tion (730-731), and are now ready to receive bodies 
anew and to begin the cycle once more”. In referring 
to these souls, Anchises naturally returns to the third 
person (Has, 748; revisant...et inctpiant, 750-751)*’. 
It seems to me that such shades constitute the vast 
majority of those of whom Anchises says, per amplum 
mittimur Elystum—the entire number of them, indeed, 
with the exception of those of whom he says, pauci 
laeta arva tenemus**, There can not be the slightest 
doubt that these souls are in Elysium: it was after 
entering this blessed abode (638-639) that Aeneas 
found the transmigrating souls (679-681, 703-706). 
means 748> are pivbte parallel to the ‘longa dies’ of v. 745..." 
This, however, is by no means inevitable, as I realized even before I 
found it definitely contradicted by Norden, who interprets longa 
dies not as 1,000 years, but as 10,000 years. I put this point first 
because it is the weakest. 

(2) The use of donec, whether it means ‘while’ or ‘until’, would 
imply that the completion of the action indicated by exemit (746) 
would also terminate the action indicated by tenemus (744), did 
the former verb qualify the latter. If we accept this interpretation, 
we are driven to accept the view that Anchises’s soul is finally 
to be resolved into the anima mundi. I realized this before I read 
Norden and Butler, and I do not see how Messrs. Fairclough and 
Brown (who give no hint that Anchises and those like him are to 
lose their individuality) avoid the difficulty. 

(3) Even the inferior souls must be supposed to be reduced to a 
state of pure ether and flame before they take bodies upon them- 
selves. Verses 730-732 certainly must mean that it is the new 
bodies—not lingering vestiges of the old—that dull and hamper 
the pure ‘vital spark of heavenly flame’. The penalties enumerated 
in 739-742 are precisely those calculated to produce this state of 
ether and flame. 

*%Conington says (523): .there is nothing in vv. 741, 742, 
as compared with vv. 745- 747, to show that the degree o purifi- 
cation contemplated in the latter is intended to be higher than 
that in the former..."' He apparently does not recognize the 
possibility that I am suggesting here, that the animae of 745-747 
are at the outset at a higher stage than those of 741-742. The fact 
is that Jann, whose view Conington (523) is here combating, 
though he considers it “‘as plausible an explanation as is likely to be 
suggested of the passage as it stands’, bases his two groups on a 
chronological distinction rather than on a strictly personal dis- 
tinction. He believes that after their first purgation (740-742) 
all the souls go to Elysium and eventually return to earth: the in- 
ferior souls pass on to Lethe immediately, while “‘a few, of whom An- 
chises is one, are allowed to remain there and complete a still higher 

urification, as a prelude to a new and glorious life on earth..."’ 
This view Conington well disposes of by saying that Elysium 
“is evidently the everlasting reward of a good life, not a place of 
temporary sojourn previous to a return to earth...’’ He might 
have added that Anchises and other lofty spirits would not have 
cared to don that ‘‘muddy vesture of decay’’, the body, even for 
the sake of a ‘glorious’ career on earth. Anchises surely did not 
Ry adex of that lucis dira cupido (721) which so startled his son.— 

y idea is just the reverse of Jahn’s. It is the inferior souls who 
receive further purgation (after which they seek Lethe as afore- 
said); the superior souls have no need thereof; ‘suffering their 
manes'’ was sufficient in their case. 

For Norden’s idea, that Elysium is a purgatory even for the 
good, and is indeed ‘a place of temporary sojourn previous to a 
return’, not to earth whence the dead came, but to heaven whence 
the original spirit came, see below, page 218. 

*See 740-747. It may be objected that they are then so com- 
pletely purified that there is no need of their returning to earth at 
all. But doubtless for rebirth, as well as for birth, they must be 
without taint. See above, Note 23. 

26Perhaps this time, if they do not permit the bodies to drag them 
down too much, they may after death be admitted to that most 
happy. class which, all its earthly wanderings over, is allowed to 
dwell in Elysium forev er. 

27As Heyne, Henry, and Conington realize, this is the only way to 
account for the third person, which Jahn’s explanation cannot 
justify, for, as Conington says (524), ‘it can hardly be meant that 
the more highly purified spirits return to earth without a draught 
of Lethe’. There is no hint that the particularly ‘glorious’ men 
of Rome recall past lives any more than the others recall them. 
Besides, it is only the draught of Lethe that reconciles the shades 
to the acquiring of bodies at all, as the Sibyl makes clear in her 
answer (750-751) to Aeneas’s question (719-721) on the subject. 

28] therefore disagree with Professor Knapp, who says (on 743- 
744), ‘‘...Taking the words as they stand, (nos) pauci, ‘few of 
us’, seems to be subject of miltimur as of tenemus...'' Compare 
the quotation from Conington in Note 2, above. 


Also, there can not be the slightest doubt that between 
pauci laeta arva tenemus (744) and Has omnis. ..deus 
evocat (748-749) there is a sharp distinction. 

This distinction Norden, unlike Henry and Coning- 
ton?*, realizes to the full. He makes this very clear by 
printing (on page 17) the words pauci (744) and has 
omnis (748) in spaced characters; he refers to this 
contrast again on page 39. This is the principal point 
in which I find my views confirmed by his. But in 
respect to his treatment of these happy pauci we are 
completely at variance. 

I believe that in Elysium this small, choice group 
finds its final abiding-place*®. I cannot discover any- 
where in Book 6 the slightest intimation that Elysium 
itself is a mere scene of temporary sojourn, a final 
purgatory for the élite*!. Norden thinks that elect 
souls such as Anchises tarry in Elysium for the Great 
Year of 10,000 years, during which time their final 
purification is completed, as described in 745-747*. 
At the close of this period they become one with the 
primal air and fire. This view Butler, whose edition of 
Book 6 is greatly influenced by Norden’s, quotes with 
approval*; but he realizes that, if we adopt it, we must 
assume that Anchises—or Vergil—has not given us 
the whole story. He writes thus (17): 


.Of the ultimate destination of the happy spirit, 
become “‘all fire, all air’’, Vergil says nothing, whether 
it remains in perfection of bliss in the paradise where it 
now dwells, or is caught up into the empyrean and 
reabsorbed into the divine fire. . 


Norden, in his Greek paraphrase of 724-751 (page 16), 
inserts this idea, saying in parenthesis, rofro <=76 
re mvetua errérarov Kal mip> meparépw 
xwpoto.w els rdw aldépa, though there 
is nothing of the sort in the Latin of Vergil or in the 
Greek of Posidonius offered by Norden as a parallel*: 
there is merely a question of an ascent from manhood 
to herohood, from herohood to daemonhood, and, 
finally, for a chosen few who have been thoroughly 
purified, from daemonhood to godhood. It is perfectly 
true that perhaps souls remaining forever in Elysium 
could not quite be said to ‘partake of godhood’, but 
there is no reason to assume that Vergil is following 
Posidonius blindly, if at all*. Norden himself admits 
that Vergil ignores the ascent from herohood to daemon- 
hood; and it may not be amiss to note here the warning 
that Butler, in spite of his wholehearted admiration 
for Norden, sounds in regard to the latter’s linking of 
Vergil and Posidonius*: 


29Compare above, Note 2. 

30Compare above, 216, column 1, and Notes 9, 19. 

sIExcept poeeitt, in the use of the word per (743). But on this 
see above, te 22 

%Norden applies these lines to tenemus. 
mittimur. Compare Note 23, above. 

%See pages 17 and 228. 

«The yee of Posidonius is, unhappily, too long to quote. <On 
Norden’s discussion of Posidonius as one of Vergil's sources see 
my remarks in American Journal of Philology Ps (1906), 79-80. 
In THE CLassicaL WEEKLY 15.36 Professor B. L. Ullman issues a 
warning against the tendency of German A od. to make Posi- 
donius a source, if not the chief source, of this, that, and the other 
Latin writer. Ina note on that page I called attention to similar 

rotests by other scholars. See also, inter alia, a paper by_Pro- 
fe essor Roger Miller Jones, Posidonius and the Flight of the Mind 
97-113. 


I take them with 


one the Universe, Classical Philology 21 (1926), 
K> 


Page 33, Note 3. 
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“But the arguments which he adduces do not bring 
the two authors appreciably nearer to one another, 
and the evidence on which he relies is of the most 
unsatisfactory character.... 

Now Norden, it seems to me, minifies tremendously 
the importance of Elysium, which for Vergil provides a 
grand climax to the wanderings of Aeneas in the under- 
world, even as Italy had provided a grand climax 
for his wanderings in the upperworld. It should be 
noted that, even as Aeneas has made his way to Italy 
in accordance with the decree of the Fates, so he has 
made his way to Elysium in accordance with the behest 
of his father**, whose orders to this pious son rank with 
those of the gods*’. Vergil has emphasized both the 
joys and the beauties of Elysium, a place set apart 
and selfsufficient, with its own sun and its own stars 
(638-641). Here abide all those happy souls (felices 
animae, 669) that have earned a share in this beauty 
and this bliss. If Anchises seems to enjoy a loftier 
type of immortality than other heroes, it is simply 
because he had lived a loftier type of life on earth*®. 
Vergil, mystic that he is, leaves us not quite informed 
as to the precise kind of immortality granted to An- 
chises, even as he had left us uncertain in respect 
to a similar question concerning Creusa (2.788); but 
that is not to say that we are to assume any imperma- 
nency in Anchises’s present state. Were that the case, 
Elysium would lose in dignity as it would in perma- 
nency. It wouldcease to balance Tartarus, inasmuch 
as no one would be conceived of as remaining in Elysium 
forever. The vast majority of souls certainly do leave 
Elysium and go back to earth after purgation. Coning- 
ton vigorously opposes Jahn’s view that this is the 
fate of al/§®, Now I should like to dispute with equal 
vigor Norden’s view that, while the majority go back 
to earth after purgation, the chosen few go on to 
heaven after purgation. The extreme mystics (whether 
Orphic or Pythagorean) may have had some such 
view, but perhaps we are to-day in danger of over- 
stressing the mystic in Vergil at the expense of the 
Homeric, just as Conington was in danger of over- 
stressing the Homeric at the expense of the mystic*®. 
After all, Vergil nowhere specifically uses the typical 
language of the esoteric philosopher. Norden’s refer- 
ences (e. g. page 19) to the ‘‘Kreislauf des grossen 
Welt‘ahrs” may seem, at first glance, convincingly 
impressive; but as a matter of fact there is no more 
precise Vergilian basis for this than the quite indefinite 
expression Jonga dies, 745. That this expression is 
susceptible of quite different interpretations is proved 
by the fact that Conington, as has already been 

See 5. 731-737.—In 6. 461-463, Aeneas speaks as if his visit to 
the lower world were directly ordained by the gods, even as his 
departure from Carthage was. 

37In an article in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 14. 122-127, on 
Aeneas's Attitude Toward Visions, I endeavored to show that An- 
chises is the only mortal, whether he appears in real life or in the 


form of a vision, that Aeneas unquestioningly and invariably 
obeys, as he would a god. 

38Men keep in Elysium the pleasures and the interests that they 
had had on earth (653-655). 

*See above, Note 24. 

“For the change in point of view, with Conington’s statement 
(423), “He <Vergil> appears not only to reproduce Homer, but 
to absorb him. Aeneas sees all, or nearly all, that Ulysses sees’ 
contrast Butler's words (20), ‘‘Vergil’s debt to Homer is small and 
easy to determine. The actual resemblances are rare and confined 
entirely to minor details...” 


mentioned", thought it meant 1,000 years, not 10,000. 

Norden himself points out clearly (page 13) that the 
picture of eternal punishment in Tartarus is by no 
means irreconcilable with the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. Earlier commentators had been troubled by 
what seemed to them the inconsistency of the two 
views®. But Norden reminds us that even for Plato 
the souls of the great sinners form a special group 
shut out from the wanderings of other souls and 
doomed to eternal penance in Tartarus. He might 
have added that Plato is equally ready to believe 
that the souls of the truly good, such as the philos- 
opher, likewise form a special group, exempt from 
wanderings and rewarded with eternal blessedness in 
some sort of Elysium. They are sent és paxdpwv 
vioous, says Plato in one of the very passages* that 
Norden cites in his paragraph on Tartarus (page 13). 
Now, if a mystic such as Plato is able to envisage 
the ultimate reward of the good man as a personal 
immortality in some land of the blest, why may not 
Vergil have done so? 

To sum up in diagrammatic form, I would outline 
the entire division of souls as follows (e?, when starred, 
includes Anchises**): 

*ei qui patiuntur manis = omnes animae (743). 

(I) ei qui exercentur poenis (739). 
(II) *ei qui per Elysium mittuntur (744). 
(A) *ei qui laeta arva tenent = pauci (744). 
(B) ei qui (postquam longa dies exemit labem) in 
corpora revertuntur (751) = hae omnes (748). 

It should be noted that the sharpest break occurs 
between (I), the division excluding Anchises (739- 
742), the souls that undergo more serious punishment, 
perhaps in Tartarus, and (II), the division including 
Anchises (743-751), the souls that are sent to Elysium, 
some temporarily, some, I think, permanently. Be- 
tween these two divisions the words quisque suos 
patimur manis (which I punctuate as a wholly separate 
sentence*) form an excellent transition, inasmuch as 
they apply alike to both the two mutually exclusive 
divisions—in other words, to all the dead. 

In favor of the view expressed in this paper, two 
points may be suggested. 

(1) It justifies the existing order of the passage, 
which so troubled Conington that he was finally driven 
to take refuge in a view which is, of course, legitimate, 
but highly unsatisfactory, namely, that the passage is 
unfinished“. 

(2) It endeavors to harmonize the earlier and the 

41See above, Note 23, point (1). 

“For instance, Conington says (425) that the doctrine of trans- 
migration ‘‘is quite incompatible with the conception that pervades 
the rest of the description of the lower world. he neutral region, 
Tartarus, and Elysium, all dissolve before it. 

“Gorgias 525-526. Norden cites g25 C. The words that I have 
quoted occur in 526 C. 

“Note once more the person of the verbs: patimur (743), used of 
the entire array of souls, mittimur (744), used of Group II, tenemus 
(744), used of Group I! A, but exercentur (730), used of Group I, 
revisant and incipiant (750-751), used of Group Il B. This im- 
portant point has already been referred to, on page 215. 

“The editions that I have consulted—by Conington, Ribbeck, 
Hirtzel, Knapp, Fairclough and Brown, Norden, Butler—vary in 
uniting this clause in a single sentence now with the preceding 
clause, now with the following, now with both, but not one makes it 
a separate sentence. 

4¢He thinks the construction and the order of the lines unaccept- 


able if the passage is to mean what the context requires. Compare 
above, Note 2, third paragraph. 
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later portions of Book 6*’, a thing which Conington 
considered impossible‘*; and I think it produces a 
more consistently unified whole even than does Norden’s 
view. According to my interpretation the average 
shades, after a millennium of purification (perhaps 
preceded, when necessary, by an indeterminate period 
of more severe punishment), are sent back to earth; 
but the very bad (such as Theseus) are forced to remain 
forever in a place worse than earth, namely Tartarus; 
and the very good (such as Anchises) are privileged to 
remain forever in a place better than earth, namely 
Elysium. 


HuNTER COLLEGE E. ADELAIDE HAHN 
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A History of the Ancient World. Volume I. The 
Orient and Greece. By M. Rostovtzeff. Translated 
from the Russian by J. D. Duff. Oxford University 
Press: American Branch (1926). Pp. xxiii + 418. 
Plates 89, 36 Figures in the Text. 5 Maps. $5. 


Teachers of ancient history who have felt impelled 
to preface to their account of the development of 
Greece and Rome a survey of the history of the Near 
East will breathe a sigh of relief at the appearance of 
Professor Rostovtzeff'’s admirable volume, A History of 
the Ancient World: Volume I, The Orient and Greece. 
The amazing mass of our discoveries—archaeological, 
epigraphical, numismatic, and papyrological—the 
rewriting of ancient history in the light of these auxil- 
iary sciences, and the widespread popular interest 
which they have aroused, have necessitated in the 
presentation of Greek and Roman history a prelim- 
inary survey of the civilization of the pre-classical 
peoples. The difficulty in such courses has been well 
known and is in a measure responsible for this work. 
There has hitherto been no single book which has 
attempted to summarize in a manner authoritative 
and up-to-date, but free from undue scholarly detail, 
the history of the Near Eastern peoples'. The publi- 
cation, then, of this two-volume History of the Ancient 
World (the second volume, on Rome, is announced to 
appear shortly) will now make it possible to put into 
the hands of the student a dignified, complete, and 
readable account of the whole ancient development 
from the beginning of Mediterranean civilization to 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Of the author there is 
no need to speak in detail here. Singularly gifted with 
the ability to draw lucid generalizations from the study 
of a multiplicity of unrelated data, with an enormous 
capacity for scholarly labor, but, at the same time, 
with the possession of a simple, clear, and direct style, 
Professor Rostovtzeff is possibly the foremost English- 


470f course I am well aware that inconsistencies still remain. 
Some of them Vergil, had time been granted to him, might have 
removed; others are doubtless, from the nature of the case, irre- 
movable. 

48Compare above, Note 42. 

1] would not seem to slight here the masterly volume of H. R. 
Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East from the Earliest 
Times to the Battle of Salamis (London: Methuen and Company, 
1924), the clarity of whose presentation is well known. The 
difficulty is of course that Professor Hall's book can be used only in 
advanced work, and not as a preliminary summary. 


speaking? historian of the ancient world, and of the 
scholarly value of this book there is therefore no ques- 
tion. Itis difficult to avoid contrasting it with the work, 
for instance, of the late Professor Botsford’, with 
which it at all points challenges comparison, and which 
it will almost certainly replace as a text-book in College 
courses. Professor Botsford was, if one may so use 
the term, a professional text-book maker, and was so 
imbued with the notion of driving home the ‘‘source 
method’”’ that his book lacks the clarity and helpfulness, 
and sometimes even the dignity’, which College 
students have the right to expect. 

The proportion of the material in this book will be a 
little startling to the conventional teacher of Greek 
history. 173 pages are devoted to the history of 
the Orient and 220 to Greece. This latter division 
includes the Aegean civilization and the Hellenistic 
period, so that the history of the Greek peninsula 
occupies just about half of the total space in the work. 
No two students of ancient history will agree, of course, 
on relative proportions, so that the criticism which I 
venture to offer here may be regarded as based upon 
purely personal preference. It seems to me that in a 
two-volume description of ancient civilization the 
history of Rome is not important enough to occupy 
the same amount of space as the history of both the 
Orient and Greece. As it is, the Hellenistic period is 
treated in entirely too greatly condensed form (349- 
395: one who knows Professor Rostovtzeff’s interest 
would certainly have expected here greater expansion). 
I feel that, had this period been postponed to the second 
volume and then been treated as a phase of the Medi- 
terranean politics leading to the fusion of the Greek 
and Roman civilizations, the proportion would have 
been more equable’. 

Thereader will perhaps obtain the best impression of 
this work if I cite, with liberal quotations, passages which 
are characteristic of Professor Rostovtzeff’s method, 
of his style, and of the character of his conclusions. 


2If we may call a man English-speaking who is just as much at 
home in German, French, Bulgarian, and Russian, in all of which 
languages he has made scholarly contributions! 

3George W. Botsford, Hellenic History (New York, Macmillan, 
1923). For a review of this book see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
16.124-126. 

‘See, for instance, pages 284-291, in which Professor Botsford 
attempts to de scribe Greek social life in the age of Pericles, es- 
pecially the condition of women, by using as the single source of his 
information a playwright. That this playwright is Sophocles does 
not alter the fact that any dramatist must be used with care as a 
source, and that no one man ever can be relied upon exclusively 
(compare a study of English life based upon G. B. Shaw or one 
of American life based on Eugene O'Neill) without incurring the 
danger of serious misapprehension. The attitude of Professor 
Rostov tzeff on the use of source material is most instructive (ix): 

.Ihave endeavoured to make due use of ancient literature 
in the course of my text; but extracts can give no idea of its real 
character and real greatness. Mere quotations from any great 
literary work are lifeless things, and therefore I abstain from them. 

f any reader of my book wishes to understand the soul of the 

ancient world, he must read at the same time the great works of 
ancient literature either in the originals or in translations. If other 
teachers do me the honour of recommending my work as a text- 
book to their students, they must insist on this point—that the 
chief monuments of the literature, Eastern, Greek, and Roman, 
be read, in their entirety and not in extracts, at the same time”, 

5It is only fair to add that Professor Rostovtzeff recognizes 
the difficulty of assigning (viii) ‘‘the right space to each epoch 
in the development of antiquity, and to each aspect of that de- 
velopment"’. He seems, however, not aware of the fact that the 
Hellenistic period, which he admits is one of his chief interests, is 
here understressed. Perhaps this is an example of what in our 
modern psychological slang we should call ‘‘an inhibitory bias 
inducing a redirected tendency’”’! 
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In two introductory chapters, History: Its Aims 
and Methods (1-7), Ancient History: Its Problems 
and Importance (8-11), Professor Rostovtzeff gives a 
brief summary of the method and the problems of 
ancient history. It will be recommended to students as 
an admirable introduction to the subject. The follow- 
ing account of the spread of ancient civilization and 
the comparison between ancient and modern conditions 
will serve as an excellent presentation of the author’s 
viewpoint (9-11): 

From a geographical point of view, ancient civili- 
zation belongs to a single part of the world and not a 
large part: it was confined to a small part of Western 
and Central Asia and of the Mediterranean coast. 
It reached its highest development on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and may. therefore be called 
‘Mediterranean civilization’. It was not confined to 
one people or one race: a series of nations took an 
active part in creating it. The first pioneers were 
the Sumerians in Babylonia and the earliest inhabitants 
of Egypt, probably of African descent; next came 
the Semites of Western Asia—Akkadians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Jews, Phoenicians; the natives of the 
Caucasus and Asia Minor; the Iranians in Persia and 
Central Asia; and, finally, the Greeks in Asia Minor 
and the Balkans, and the Italians and Celts in Italy. 
Among all these nations the Greeks were especially 
remarkable for the power of their creative spirit, and to 
them we are principally indebted for the foundations 
of our civilized life... . 

The creation of a uniform world-wide civilization 
and of similar social and economic conditions is now 
going on before our eyes over the whole expanse of 
the civilized world. This process is complicated, and it 
is often difficult to clear up our minds about it. We 
ought therefore to keep in view that this condition 
in which we are living is not new, and that the ancient 
world also lived, for a series of centuries, a life which 
was uniform in culture and politics, in social and 
economic conditions. The modern development, in 
this sense, differs from the ancient only in quantity 
and not in quality. The ancient world witnessed 
the creation of a world-wide trade and the growth of 
industry on a large scale; it lived through a period 
of scientific agriculture and through the development of 
strife between the different classes of the population, 
between capital and labour. It also witnessed a 
period, when each discovery became at once the 
property of all civilized humanity, when the nations and 
peoples, over the enormous expanse embraced by the 
Roman Empire, came into daily and constant contact, 
and when men began to realize that there is something 
higher than local and national interests, namely, 
the interest of all mankind. 

In a word, the ancient’ world experienced, on a 
smaller scale, the same process of development which 
we are experiencing now. If we study the successive 
stages of that development, we shall realize how nearly 
and closgly we are connected with that world. For 
instance, the ancient world created the three main 
forms of government which are still preserved in our 
own political life. These are, first, the monarchical 
form, where the country is ruled by a central bureau- 
cracy and all the threads of government are united 
in the hands of the monarch alone; secondly, the self- 
ruling free state, where all are politically equal and 
power resides in the sovereign people and its chosen 
representatives; and, lastly, the federal system, which 
combines in one political alliance a number of free 
and self-governing political units. To this day we 


have never got beyond these three fundamental forms 
of government; to this day we are struggling with 
the master problem of political organization—how to 
combine personal freedom and self-government of the 


separate parts with a single strong and intelligent 
controlling power. 

The author’s interest in archaeology is of course well 
known. I may give as an example the following lucid 
account of the importance of pottery (14-15): 

A further advance of immense importance was 
made by man in this age, when he first learned to mould 
pots out of clay and bake them, and when earthenware 
vessels took the place of the gourds, skins, basketry 
of various kinds, and hollowed-out pieces of wood, 
which had previously served his needs. This addition 
to his household goods has done remarkable service 
not to himself alone, for it enables us to trace his 
advance in civilization. Clay vessels are cheap and 
handy but exceedingly fragile. Hence a number of 
broken vessels are found wherever men have lived 
even for a short time; and in places that have been 
long inhabited, they have left behind them one layer 
of potsherds on the top of another. These potsherds 
are immortal. Wood, leather, and cloth rot in the 
ground; metal is eaten up by rust; but baked clay 
lasts for ever, unaffected by damp and proof even 
against fire. Thus it is comparatively easy, by studying 
the potsherds from an inhabited site and the whole 
pots placed by the living in the graves of the dead, to 
trace the steady advance of culture either in thealtered 
shape of the vessels, or in the introduction of new 
patterns in the ornamentation, or in improved technical 
skill, due, for instance, to the invention of the potter’s 
wheel. By the same method we can trace peculiarities 
in the life of separate groups of men, and the influence 
of one group upon another. 

Professor Rostovtzeff’s keen insight into political 
conditions in the Mediterranean world is evident in 
the whole account of the relations of the Ionians 
with the Lydians and the Persians (see especially 
250-251). The entire period of the Persian Wars is 
presented (249-261) in a matter-of-fact way which is 
rather refreshing after the usual sentimental treatment 
of that theme. Herodotus’s millions are nonchalantly 
rationalized by the remark (256): 

The two armies which fought at Marathon were 

neither of them large, but the battle is of capital 
importance in the world’s history... . 
Condensation, however, is carried too far in his account 
of the struggle between the Sicilian Greeks and Car- 
thage, to which is devoted but a single paragraph 
(260-261). 

The narrative of the Athenian Empire (262-272) 
is skilfully told, with a few caustic comments on the 
democracy (272, 317): 

Such was the final form of democracy. Neither in 
foreign nor in domestic affairs did it lead to any special- 
ly brilliant consequences. To it, in considerable 
measure, Athens owed her failure in the struggle 
with Sparta, and her fall.... 

The same levelling tendency is shown by the state in 
every department of life. The equality of all citizens 
was a principle of democracy; and where it did not 
exist forcible measures were taken for reducing all 
alike to the average standard, if not to the standard of 
the lowest citizens. In public life all citizens might 
and must serve their country as magistrates; hence 
most of the magistrates were appointed by lot and 
the method of choice was abandoned. In private life, 
sumptuary laws aimed at the same object; and equality 
in morals was secured by laws which prescribed definite 
rules of conduct. And lastly, in order to preserve 
equality in matters of the intellect, thinkers and 
scholars, whose opinions appeared subversive of religion 
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and government, were again and again prosecuted. 
I have already spoken of the fate of Anaxagoras and 
Socrates. 


The account of the Sophists is simple but lucid 


(296): 

Some of these were themselves seekers after truth 
and gave light to others merely by the way, while 
others made a profession of their teaching. The name 
of ‘sophists’ was given to both classes by the Athenians. 
The sophists were willing to teach all comers how 
to think and reason, how to speak and write. The 
most original thinkers, the most powerful reasoners, 
the most lucid and eloquent speakers, got the greatest 
reputation and attracted the largest classes. In 
natural sciences they took little interest: they concen- 
trated their study on man, society, and the state; 
and they approached these topics with an open mind 
and with no ready-made solution of difficulties. ‘Man’, 
they said, ‘is the measure of all things’, meaning by 
‘man’, human reason. That which seems to us to be 
truth and which convinces others is discovered by a 
process of logical reasoning; hence the most important 
thing is, to be able to think and argue logically, or, ina 
word, to convince others. Such was the general 
tendency of thought among the sophists; but it is hard 
to indicate any detailed instruction in which they all 
agreed. They were not a school of philosophers, 
though a succession of philosophic schools took rise 
later from their activities. One thing they had in 
common: they all sought plausible answers to trouble- 
some questions. They sought these answers in different 
directions and by different paths; but these paths were 
always the paths of logic and dialectics, and the answers 
were never laid down as dogmas. And, lastly, their 
chief interest was in political and social questions; 
they deserve to be called the fathers of sociology and 
political science... . 

As is to be expected, the economic society of the 
Greeks is presented soundly and with authority (e. g. 
316-321). I quote as an example the following (316): 
...But capitalistic enterprise was interfered with by 
the state: within the limits of small states it was difficult 
for the capitalist to go ahead: their territory was too 
small and the competition of neighbours too severe. 
And apart from this, within each state capital had to 
fight the socialist tendencies of the government and its 
inveterate jealousy of all who, either by wealth or 
intellectual and moral superiority, rose above the 
general level. Thus capitalism and individualism, 
growing irresistibly, came into constant conflict with 
democratic institutions; and the conflict led to utter 
instability, hindered the healthy development of 
capitalism, and turned it into speculative channels 
with which the state was powerless to interfere. 


The Philip-Alexander-Demosthenes controversy is 
handled with excellent poise. After the violent parti- 
sanship of Bury® and of Botsford’, the unimpassioned 
presentation of Professor Rostovtzeff comes as a 
relief. Compare for example the following rational 
statement (329): 


But the majority in Greece took a different view; 
and they found a leader in Demosthenes, a forensic 
orator and statesman, a determined foe of Macedonia 
and a champion of old traditions. To Demosthenes 


‘J. B. Bury, A History of Greece, 723-747, 828-836 (London, 
Macmillan, 1922). 

1In the work cited in Note 3, pages 381-393, 436, 445-453. 
With this may be compared the enthusiastic endorsement 
of Demosthenes by Professor Paul Shorey in a review of Georges 
Clemenceau's Demosthenes, American Historical Review 32 
(1927), 351-352. It is true that the picture given by Professor 
Rostovtzeff of the “anarchy” of fourth century Greece (see es- 
eee 315) is perhaps exaggerated to prepare the way for the 

acedonians, but this view is far to be related to that of Botsford. 


and his followers the matter at issue was the freedom 
of Greece, which by them was identified with the city- 
state—its independence, its right to settle its own 
affairs, domestic and foreign, without interference 
from others. Opposed to this freedom was monarchy, 
in which they saw the mortal foe of the peculiar consti- 
tutional principles so dear to every Greek. It would 
not be just to describe Demosthenes and his party as 
opponents of national unity; but they were determined 
on one point: they would not buy national unity at 
the price of political freedom. Nor was there any 
reason to suppose that their dreams of a united but 
free Greece were merely fanciful. At the moment 
Greek freedom was menaced by two enemies, of whom 
Macedonia was the more immediate and Persia the 
more remote. Of two evils they chose what seemed 
to them the least. To be conquered by Macedonia 
meant immediate slavery; to conquer Macedonia, 
even with the help of Persian gold, did not necessarily 
mean slavery to Persia. A Persian conquest was a 
bugbear which few Greeks were frightened of. They 
had a lively remembrance of the previous wars, and 
were convinced that they could defend their country 
a second time from the invader, if he ever came. On 
the whole, the only immediate danger to freedom came 
from Macedonia; and from that danger Greece must, 
at all costs, be protected. 

By contrast with the absurdly detailed account in 
Bury’, Alexander’s conquests get remarkably short 
shrift in this volume (330-332). The treatment of the 
Hellenistic period, while, as I have said above, briefer 
than might be expected, is nevertheless characterized 
by the sure touch of the discriminating scholar. In 
the following sentences (357-358) Professor Rostovtzeff 
summarizes the position of the Greek states in the 
Hellenistic world: 

In fighting for supremacy at sea and control of the 
sea-routes, Egypt came into collision with the Greek 
city-states, especially Athens, and with the islands of 
the Archipelago. In disputing the command of the 
Aegean against Macedonia and Syria, the Ptolemies 
stuck to the former policy of Persia, which was after- 
wards adopted by the Romans also: they professed to 
defend the freedom of the Greek states, while within 
their own empire they demanded entire subservience 
from the Greek cities in Asia Minor and the islands. 
This policy brought against them the forces of the Mace- 
donian kings. Antigonus Gonatas, son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, established himself as King of Macedonia 
in 283 B. C., and was followed by a line of active and 
able monarchs—Antigonus Doson, Demetrius, Philip 
V. To them control of Greece was highly important, 
because, without it, Macedonia would be exposed to 
attack by sea; and the master of Greece must also be 
master of the Aegean. Thus there was constant 
fighting between Macedonia and Egypt; the presidency 
over the league of Aegean islands was the prize for 
which they fought, and this presidency passed again 
and again from one rival to the other. 


There follows an excellent review (362-363) of the 
general Hellenistic situation: 


Thus by degrees there grew up in the Hellenistic 
world a very complicated and confused political situ- 
ation. There were a large number of independent and 
partly independent powers, each jealously watching 
the movements of its neighbours. The attempt of any 
single community to extend its territory and its power 
at the expense of others met with vigorous opposition, 
for coalitions were constantly being formed to suppress 
such land-grabbers. Something like a balance of 
power was reached, which made it impossible for any 
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of the powers to keep the lead for long. The members 
of this Hellenistic family were as follows: three great 
powers—Egypt, Macedonia, Syria; about a dozen 
petty Greek and half-Greek monarchies—Epirus 
in the Balkan peninsula; Pergamum, Bithynia, Pontus, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, and Galatia, in Asia Minor; 
the Bosporan kingdom on the Black Sea; Parthia and 
Bactria in central Asia, Cyrene and the Nubian king- 
dom in Africa; and also a number of independent 
Greek city-states, and the two Greek Leagues. Mean- 
while, new states were growing up on the outskirts 
of the Greek world, and these began to pay some 
attention to Hellenistic affairs and the balance of 
power that ruled there. In the north of the Balkan 
peninsula a number of Thracian and Celtic states 
came into existence; in the steppes of south Russia a 
Scythian kingdom was followed by several kingdoms 
of Sarmatians. In the West the strongest powers were 
these: Carthage; the Sicilian Greeks, who had united 
again in the third century B. C., under the direction of 
Syracuse and her able ruler, Hiero II; various alliances 
of Italian clans, among which the league of Latin 
cities under the presidency of Rome was steadily 
growing in importance; and lastly, an alliance of Gallic 
or Celtic tribes in what is now France and in north 
Italy. 

Finally, I may cite the characterization of the whole 


period (378-379): 

Under such conditions it is difficult to suppose that 
the civilization of the East could exercise any strong 
influence upon the genius of Greece; and in fact we find 
hardly any trace of such an influence. Greek literature, 
Greek art, and Greek science remained Greek even 
after the death of Alexander. Some kinds of literature— 
the fairy tale, the novel, and apocalyptic litera- 
ture—were slightly affected; and Eastern influence 
may be seen also in some local peculiarities of Greek 
art and some offshoots of Greek science, such as astrol- 
ogy and, perhaps, alchemy; but especially in the sphere 
of religion, where many Oriental ideas were assimilated 
by the Greek part of the population. 

* Thus the civilization of the so-called Hellenistic Age 
is really Greek civilization. In what then did its 
power consist, and what were its distinguishing marks? 
First of all, we must altogether discard the once 
fashionable notion, that this was a decadent civili- 
zation. We shall see later that the facts lend no support 
to this theory. The Greek genius was just as creative 
as it had been in earlier times; and it still shaped forth 
treasures not less precious than those of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B. C. It is true that the form of this 
civilization was altered; but the alteration followed 
the lines laid down in the fourth century. Athens 
in the fourth century aimed at creating a single civili- 
zation for all Greece, and was able to go far in that 
direction. In the third century the task was accom- 
plished: Greek civilization actually spread over the 
world, and was shared by every one who, within the 
limits of the ancient world, lived a civilized or, in other 
words, an urban life. 

It will be obvious from these quotations that the 
volume under review is an excellent synthesis. In 
some slight respects it is not quite satisfactory as a 
text-book’. Teachers will regret the relative tnfre- 
quency of dates in the text. The chronological chart 
(397-400) is at best a poor substitute from the peda- 
gogical standpoint for the practice of associating in 


the narrative the fact and the date. 
In his Preface (vii) the author says: ‘‘My ‘Outline of Ancient 


History’ was not written merely as a text-book for the use of 
students. My chief object was to collect therein those fundamental 


ideas and views, concerning the main problems of ancient history, 
which I had gained from long years spent on the study of the 


subject”. 


So, too, the maps are not entirely adequate’. They 
are well drawn, and the outlines are clear, but to my 
mind there is not nearly sufficient detail. For example, 
no cities are placed on the Black Sea, Sicily is located 
on none of the maps, and there is a number of omissions 
of what would seem important details. Without 
searching systematically, I note the absence of Heli- 
opolis, Potidea, Corcyra, Thermopylae, Tiryns, Sicyon, 
Phocaea, and Mycale. Students not already acquainted 
with the map of Greece will find the region of Athens 
and the Saronic Gulf, in fact the whole central portion 
of the Greek peninsula, rather difficult to decipher. 
There are a few other inaccuracies to which I may call 
attention. The River Strymon is omitted, although 
considerable stress is laid upon it on page 326 and else- 
where. The inclusion of the city of Miletus on the 
Island of Crete will be unnecessarily confusing to 
the student, especially since Gortyna might better 
have been located in its stead. On the map entitled 
Greece and Asia Minor there is an arrow to the south 
of Lesbos which seems to have no especial significance. 
There is no particular reason, in my opinion, for the 
insertion of separate maps of Babylonia and the 
Assyrian Empire. They might better have been in- 
corporated into one, especially since the former is not 
given in great detail. 

More than passing mention must be given here 
to the unusual character of the illustrations in this 
volume. No less than eighty-nine full-page plates are 
to be found at appropriate points. ‘‘In the choice of 
these illustrations’, says the author (ix), ‘‘my object 
has not been merely to amuse and entertain my read- 
ers”. Accordingly he has on the page facing each one 
of these plates inserted full and valuable descriptions 
of the pictures. The teacher will welcome with en- 
thusiasm these beautifully lighted photographs, 
skilfully reproduced, and accompanied by the helpful 
comments of the author. 

The translation is excellent throughout. The use of 
‘“‘corn”’ for ‘grain’ (e. g. page 371, and especially in the 
note to the first figure on plate LX XIII) is a Briticism 
always confusing to American readers, as is also the 
word ‘‘millions’’ in the phrase (283), ‘‘Millions were 
spent by Athens to turn the Acropolis into one of the 
most perfect of architectural productions’, where 
‘pounds’ was no doubt understood by the translator, 
and ‘dollars’ will be substituted on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is not quite clear to me who was respon- 
sible for the following unfortunate sentence (255): 

.Considering the internal discord of Greece, it was 
easy to pit one state against another, and before long 
to knock out Sparta, the hope of Greece by land, with 
one decisive blow’’. 

Author and publishers alike are to be congratulated 
on the appearance of this timely volume, which is 
beautifully printed and relatively cheap. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York Doevenerry CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
here again Professor Rostovtzeff anticipates criticism by 

professing himself (viii) no cartographer and implying dissatis- 

faction with the maps which he ‘borrowed from other works”. 

The fact that three maps (those, incident: ally, involved in my 

criticisms above) are said (xxili) to be ‘‘based on” those in Robinson 

and Breasted’s Outlines of European History would seem to imply 
that additional changes might have been made. 
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Latin On The Direct Method. By W. H. D. Rouse 
and R. B. Appleton. London: University of 
London Press, Ltd. (1925). Pp. x -+ 226. 7sh., 6d. 


A few months ago I learned that a large Public 
School in Oklahoma was experimenting with the Direct 
Method in the teaching of Latin. This is not aniso- 
lated phenomenon, nor is it surprising. It would 
really be surprising if here and there over our broad 
land thinking teachers were not making such experi- 
ments. For we can not escape from the fundamental 
fact that language was developed as an instrument of 
speech, that all distinctions of quantity and accent are 
due to speech, and that art in the use of language, 
that is, style, can be appreciated fully only when.the 
printed word is reproduced in speech. Hence comes 
the inevitable conclusion that the proper teaching of 
any language as a language involves a greater appeal 
to the ear than to the eye. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that in the chapter on method in the report 
of the Classical Investigation especial emphasis is 
laid on the oral use of the tongue in teaching, and, 
while the ‘pure and undiluted’ Direct Method is not 
recommended, on account of the peculiar conditions of 
American public education, a condition, by the way, 
which may after a time be reproduced in the English 
Schools, the change in that direction, as compared 
with the practice of a generation or two ago, is indeed 
remarkable. 

Accordingly the appearance of an exposition, by Dr. 
Rouse and Mr. Appleton, of the teaching of Latin in 
the Perse School, Cambridge, England’, is very timely, 
for, while perhaps it is not the final account of the 
Direct Method, it represents the reasoned conclusions 
of the most distinguished practitioner in this field, 
one who has done more than any other living person 
to bring about a correct feeling with regard to the oral 
use of Latin. 

We are struck at once by the soberness and the 
sanity of attitude displayed by the authors. Here are 
no enthusiastic or dogmatic assertions of theory, no 
minimization of difficulties, no blinking of defects. 
The results of experience are set forth fully, without 
reservation, supported by evidences in the form of 
specimens of work done by the pupils, not by the 
bright pupils alone, but hy the poorest as well, and 
the case is left to the judgment of the reader, with no 
attempt to convince or to allure. 

We need not expect, therefore, to find any defense of 
the Direct Method, or any appeal for its adoption or at 
least the withholding of judgment, such as are contained 
in the book called Via Nova, by Mr. W. H. S. Jones 
(Cambridge University Press, 1915). The statements 
are calm and devoid of any tinge of propaganda, largely, 
perhaps, because they are more extensively buttressed 
by examples, and there is evident a more sympathetic 
appreciation of the problems presented to the inex- 


<'!Reference may be made to a volume entitled A History of the 
Perse School, Cambridge, by J. M. Gray (Cambridge, England, 
Bowes and Bowes, 1021. Pp. 157). In Chapter VIII, The Last 
Fifty Years (130-157), will be found some account of the work of 
Dr. Rouse as Headmaster of the School, and, of course, of the 
Direct Method. C. K.>. 


perienced or timid teacher, to whom the exposition is 
often directly addressed. 

No very great differences in practice, as compared 
with the report on the teaching of Latin in the Perse 
School by the Board of Education in 1910, are here set 
forth, but the present book gives a more detailed 
story and is replete with suggestions to teachers, and 
with accounts of the devices employed. 

Let us compare the conditions in the Perse School 
with those in our own Schools. 

(1) The Perse School is a Private School. Hence its 
curriculum is not cluttered up with business and in- 
dustrial courses; its aim is to educate rather than to 
equip for business or for trade. 

(2) The classes are from 14 to 25 in number, rarely 
larger. It is well understood by competent educators 
that, in the study of language, no class should contain 
more than 25 pupils, and that in beginners’ classes 20 
is a preferable number. The Perse School is fortunate 
in being able to approach so nearly the ideal. In 
many of our Public Schools beginning classes range 
in number from 40 to 60 pupils. 

(3) The age of the pupils in the four-year course, 
13-16, is about the same as that of the pupils in our 
own Schools. 

(4) The beginners have had already two years of 
French, which is practically never the case in our 
Schools. This study of French has made the pupils 
acquainted with certain grammatical and syntactical 
differences between English and a foreign language, 
and has introduced them to a different vowel system. 
In spite of this, Mr. Appleton complains, the pupils are 
still very hazy as to the simplest linguistic conceptions, 
and practically nothing can be taken for granted, an 
experience similar to our own. He says (11):‘‘...now 
that English grammar is but little taught in our schools, 
the Latin master will find...that he has sitting in 
front of him...a set of boys who do not know the 
difference between a noun and a verb’’. Again (17) he 
writes: 

... But in spite of everything he will find the accusative 
frequently used for the subject, and the nominatve 
frequently used for the object. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that it will take three years for the average member 
of a class to become safe on this point. 

Mr. Appleton admits that by the customary method 
this difficulty is overcome in a briefer time. 

(5) The time-allowance is considerably greater. 
There are six periods a week, of 45 minutes each, 
during the first two years, and eight periods a week 
during the next two years. This contrasts sharply 
with our allowance of five periods for the first two 
years, and four, usually, thereafter. This greater time- 
allowance in the last two years enables the pupils to 
make up for the slower pace during the first two years, 
and thus to cover about the same amount of ground in 
reading that we cover by the end of the four years. 

It is currently said that our teachers are not equipped 
for oral teaching. The same is true of every teacher of a 
foreign language at some point in his career, but any 
teacher with normal linguistic capacity can equip 
himself, and, in the last analysis, must equip himself for 
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speaking the language he teaches. Latin does, it is 
true, make a greater demand than a modern language, 
and the Latin teacher must also be largely his own 
master, but, as Mr. Appleton well says (23), 

.Even the best of us, of course, can never really be 
equally fluent <in English and in Latin>; but for 
classroom purposes any one who understands Latin 
can make himself sufficiently so, provided that he is 
willing to take a little trouble... . 

Let it be stated at once that it is a matter of practice 
rather than of scholarship.... Let the master then 
allow his seeming conversation to be informed at first 
by the text-book...” 

Progress in the earlier part of the work, especially 
in the first year, is extremely slow. It seems to be 
certain that by the Direct Method a class could not 
cover the ground demanded of a first-year class here. 
But it also seems to be equally true that what the 
pupils in the Direct Method class have been over 
they know in a degree rarely if ever approached by. 
students trainéd by the old method. Yet even so, 
when we look at the results of the first year in the Perse 
School, namely a study of the accidence and syntax 
of the simple sentence, the five declensions, the indic- 
ative mood, active and passive, of the four regular 
conjugations, together with such common irregular 
verbs as volo and eo, and a fairly large vocabulary,we 
find that the results compare favorably with the 
amount suggested in the Report of the Classical 
Investigation, and now incorporated in the newest 
text-books. 

In the earlier years of experimentation with the 
Direct Method, both in England and this country, 
extremists were inclined to exclude altogether the use 
of English, insisting that Latin only should be the 
language of the class-room. American critics attacked 
this practice vigorously, and in reality it was inde- 
fensible. Later English books admitted the use of 
English to a limited extent. In the present book 
the principle, as modified, is stated thus (21): 

.. Never use English when Latin will do.... One 
should not make a fetish of avoiding English, but use it 
without scruple whenever it means an ultimate saving 
of time. The chief thing to be careful about is not to 
mix up English and Latin indiscriminately in one’s 
lessons. To do so destroys the Latin atmosphere 
which is such a great psychological aid to learning... . 

As a text-book for the first year Initium? is preferred 
to the Primus Annus, on the ground that Primus 
Annus, while well graded, is dull. Initium, on the other 
hand, is badly graded. The ideal book is still to be 
prepared. Pons Tironum, then Ludi Persici, and, 
finally, Puer Romanus form the material for the first 
three years, followed by the second book of Vergil at 
the close of the third year. It must be remembered, 
of course, that a large part of the Puer Romanus is 
made up of choice selections from Latin prose and 
poetry. So the first real Latin is not Vergil, but, even 
so, the reading selected is far away from the approved 
course in this country, under any method. It may 
be said also that Puer Romanus, while quite easy in 
its earlier part, soon becomes too difficult for this 


<*For books illustrating the Direct Method in Latin see Tur 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY I1.33-34. K.>. 


stage, and is also very badly graded. These defects 
have militated against a wider use of the book in 
this country. 

No definite provision is made for the ‘‘ultimate 
objectives” of the Classical Investigation. Nothing 
is said about derivation, study of Roman civilization, 
developing correct mental habits, learning general 
linguistics, etc. It is true that, in Puer Romanus, 
considerable archaeological material is made use of, 
but no special attention is paid to it. These matters 
are, however, not entirely lost sight of. They come 
under the general head of Obiter Dicta, that is, the 
current commentary of the teacher, suggested and 
directed by the material under consideration in the 
daily lesson. We find this statement on page 54: 

..the successful teacher on the direct method does 

not march straight along the high-road to his desti- 
nation, turning neither to the right nor to the left, but 
allows himself to explore all fascinating little side- 
tracks which turn up along his course. In other words, 
his obiter dicta are to be regarded as an essential part 
of his teaching, for they not only do teach a good 
deal incidentally, but go far to preserve the spirit which 
he wishes to maintain in his classroom. 
This is all well and good, but every good teacher of any 
method follows the same practice, and in the inter- 
pretation of Caesar or of Cicero there is the most 
ample opportunity for the very best the teacher can 
offer in this line. The greater the experience of life, 
the larger the acquaintance with literature the teacher 
possesses, the more important will be his contributions 
to the real education of his pupils; more than one 
noted teacher has as his chief claim to distinction 
the fact that he made the material of his class-room 
the basis for a wide study in the spirit of man. The 
difficulty is that this kind of teaching is so individual, 
so personal that its value may be great or small, and, 
in the case of most teachers is, I am afraid, apt to be 
insignificant. The examples cited in this book do not 
escape the charge of triviality, and it is at least an 
open question whether definite organization of such 
material, sublimated from the experience and practice 
of many teachers, is not in the long run better than 
the possibilities of even the most successful single 
teacher. It is here that the chief weakness of the Direct 
Method lies, at least from the point of view of American 
conditions and beliefs. 

The book is full of clever suggestions, available on 
any method. There is an abundance of good material 
gathered together not only in the body of the book, 
but also in the Appendix. In the Appendix are to be 
found very interesting specimens of work by pupils, 
both of reproduction, that is the giving back of a 
narrated story, and of translation into Latin, prose 
and verse. Some of these translations are most re- 
markable and should bring great joy to the teacher 
under whom they were done. There are also a few 
stories for reproduction based upon certain episodes 
in a story called Tyll Owlglass, a book quite unknown 
to me*. The authorship of the Latin versions of 


<'The reference is, no doubt, to some book recounting, in whole 
or in part, the adventures of Till (Tyll) Eulenspiegel. See the 
article Eulenspiegel in Volume IX, Proper Names, of The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, and the article Eulenspiegel, Till, in 
The Encyclopaedia Brittanica", 9.887. K.> 
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anecdotes is not given, but they are so easy and have 
such point that I am tempted to quote one of them in 
full (136) for the pleasure and possibly for the use of 
our own teachers. 


Olim Noctuinus noster cum oppidum quoddam 
intravisset ad macellum iit, quo rustici mercandi 
vendendique causa convenerant. Ibi anum quamdam 
vidit, quae sportulam habebat in qua quinque erant 
pulli gallusque unus. Noctuinus dixit se servum esse 
domini cuiusdam nobilissimi et sportulam cepit. 
Nullam pecuniam dedit, sed abire cum sportula incepit. 
Anus igitur currens eum persecuta est; cui Noctuinus 
“Quid vis?’’ inquit, et anus ‘‘Pecuniam”’ inquit “‘solve, 
si pullos emere vis.’’ Sed Noctuinus ‘‘Pecunia,”’ in- 
quit ‘‘mecum non habeo, sed dominus meus ditissimus 
est et pullos emere volt. Mox redibo et pecuniam tibi 
dabo, atque ut scias me rediturum esse hunc gallum 
tibi pignus do.’’ Quibus dictis, gallum ex sportula 
extractum anui dedit. Anus igitur satis sibi cautum 
esse putavit Noctuinum rediturum esse, et ad maceilum 
rediit, sed Noctuinum nostrum non iterum vidit. 
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Die Elegien des Tibull: 
Von Hermann  Sternbach. 
Verlag (1920). Pp. VIII + 99. 
In the Introduction to his edition of Tibullus (Amer- 

ican Book Company, 1913), the late Professor Kirby 
Flower Smith writes thus (65): ..a number of 
translations. ..and no less than four annotated editions, 
are in themselves ample proof that the interest of 
the German public in Tibullus at this time <the 
beginning of the nineteenth century> was unusually 
deep and widespread’’. 

This statement is true to-day also. Not only have 
several annotated editions of Tibullus appeared since 
1913, but two translations of his poems have, it would 
seem, been published in the last few years—the trans- 
lation by Hermann Sternbach, under review here, and, 
I am informed, one by Paul Lewinsohn, the well- 
known translator of Propertius. 

In a short Preface (VII-VIII), dedicated to the 
‘Triumvirs of Love’, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
the writer professes that his translation ‘is the outcome 
of an inner impulse after he had penetrated the spirit 
of the three poets’. One becomes aware of the truth 
of this statement while he is reading the masterly 
Introduction, which shows, page by page, that the 
translator had familiarized himself completely with 
the world of the three poets. 

The Introduction can be divided into two parts. 
Part I (1-9), general in character, deals with the factors 
that shaped the rapid development of Roman love- 
poetry, both in the time of the Republic (6-7) and 
in the early days of the Monarchy. Attention is paid 
to the poeta doctus and his poetical resources. The rise 
of literary circles under the Monarchy, their import- 
ance, and their influence are also discussed in these 
pages. 

Part II (9-18) is devoted entirely to Tibullus. 
The two main divisions of the poet’s world, love and the 
longing for peaceful country life, are presented with 
rare charm by the translator. Tibullus, Delia, Neme- 
sis, and Sulpicia live anew in these pages which affec- 
tion for the poet inspired. 

Although the translation is free (it is a ‘‘Nachdich- 
tung’’), and the translator employs the elegiac distich, 
blank verse, and rhymed strophes, the poems are 
Tibullian in spirit and in thought throughout. It is 
enough to quote a specimen of each kind of versification 
employed (1.1.45-50, 2.1.87-90', 4.3.21-22: see pages 
22, 64, 84). 


Deutsche Nachdichtung. 
Berlin: Propylaen 


1These are the famous lines in which Tibullus is at his best. 


“‘Welche Seligkeit ists, wenn wirbelnde Winde sich 
jagen, 

ruhen gebettet im Pfuhl, heiss an die Liebste ge- 
schmiegt, 

oder, wenn Herbstes die Wolken, die wassertrachtig, 
sich offnen, 

Schauer rauschen des Nachts gleich einem schlafernden 
Lied! 

Dies Gliick sei mir beschieden! 
den Andern, 

die in unseliger Haft schweifen bei Wetter und Wind”. 


Ich génne Reichtum 


“Fangt an! Ganz leise kommt die Nacht gezogen 
und fuhrt mit sich ein glihend Sterneheer, 

und hinterdrein folgt auf schwarzseidnen Schwingen 
der dunkle Schlaf mit seinen dunklen Traumen”’. 


“Du aber gingst und liessest mich allein— 
Gedenke mein! Wenn Eine an sich schickt, 
dich zu verlocken, még ein grauses Wild 
ihr nahn, das herzlos sie zerfleischt, zerstiickt’’. 


The beauty of Herr Sternbach’s translations will be 
better appreciated when they are compared with those 
of Dr. Wilheln? Binder (Stuttgart, 1862): 


“Welcher Genuss, daliegend der Stiirme Geheul zu 
vernehmen 

Und sein Liebchen dabei zartlich zu driicken an’s 
Herz; 

Oder, wann frostige Wasser der Sid im Winter herab 
giesst, 

Sicher sich wiegen im Schlaf, welchen der Regen 
verstisst! 

Dies Gltick sei mir beschieden! mit recht sei reich, 
wer des Meeres 

Wuth, wer Regengewolk muthig zu dulden vermag’’. 


“‘Spielt! schon schirret die Nacht ihr Gespann, und 
dem Wagen der Mutter 

Geben im lustigen Tanz funkelnde Sterne Geleit. 

Dann kommt schweigend der Schlaf, umgeben vom 
dunkeln Gefieder, 

Und mit wankendem Fuss nachtliche Traume zugleich”’. 


“Und wo ein Madchen mit List in die Liebe sich schlei- 
chet, die mein ist, 
Falle sie, ihr zu Verderb, unter das reissende Wild”’. 


The translation contains Book 1 (Delia), Book 2 
(Nemesis), and Book 4. The last is rendered in three 
parts: Sulpicia und Cerinthus (Elegies 2-6), Der Sul- 
picia Liebesbrieflein (Elegies 7-12), and Tibull (Elegies 
13-14). The omission of the Lygdamus elegies is 
explained on page 18: ‘‘Dieses Buch will ein Buch 
des Herzens sein; ein Buch der Liebe’. Since this was 
his intention, Herr Sternbach showed good taste in 
omitting these frigid verses. The same reason, perhaps, 
prompted him not to mention the ‘‘strange specimen 
of a fly preserved in amber’, as Professor Sellar calls 
the Panegyricus Messalae. This feeble composition 
is surely better unmentioned in a volume dedicated 
to the powers of Love. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 


New York City Jacop HAMMER 


Sophokles, Antigone: Griechisch und Deutsch. Von 
Ludwig Friedrich Barthel (1926). Pp. 55. 

Heraklit, Fra mente: — und Deutsch. Von 
Bruno Snell! (1926). Pp. 

Platon, Gastmahl: Griechiech Deutsch. Neue 


Nachgelassene Uebertragung. Von Franz Boll 


(1926). Pp. 100. 
1Students of Heraklitus may be interested in an article by the 


translator, entitled Die Sprache Heraklits, Hermes 61 (1926), 353- 
381. 
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The three translations here under review constitute 
Volumes 10, 11, and 12 of the Tusculum Bucher 
(published by Ernst Heimeran, Munich). For reviews 
of earlier volumes of the series see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 18.109-I10, 19.10, I13. 

I may state at the outset that the execution of these 
volumes is as tasteful as was that of the earlier volumes. 
But, though all the previous volumes in the series had 
an Appendix containing short notes biographical or 
historical in character, there is none in the present 
volumes. This omission constitutes a serious drawback, 
which makes itself felt all the more because the volumes 
lack an Introduction. 

The translation of the Antigone is metrical and free. 
Although it tries to do *ustice to the original, it is at 
times superficial. A quotation may suffice (781-790: 
see page 34): 

“Gott Eros, Allsieger im Kampf! 
Gott Eros, dem eigen verfallt der 
Jah-Berauschte: Du bettest Dich 
In die buhlenden Wangen der Jungfrau, 
Auf Meeren kreuzt dein Triumph, 
Landlicher Hut schlummerst Du bei. 
Dich erleiden die Gétter. Dir entschlupft kein 
Tagumfriedeter Mensch. Doch wen 
Du enfesselst, dem kreist das Erdreich’’. 

To translate wadaxais mapeis by ‘‘in die buhlen- 
den Wangen”’ is to do injustice to the Greek. To 
translate 6 6 éxwv uéunvev by ‘‘dem kreist das Erdreich”’ 
is superficial. 

There is another drawback to this edition. The 
lines are not numbered; this makes comparing and 
checking quite difficult. However, as far as the text is 
concerned, I was able to observe several deviations 
from the MSS. or from the generally accepted readings 
(compare, for instance, lines 4, 5, 24, 223, 263, 591), 
but space does not permit me to discuss them fully. 
I must, however, call attention to line 782 (part of the 
quotation given above). 

All the editors whom I was able to consult agree in 
reading. so Dindorf, Wolff, Campbell, 
Jebb, Bruhn, and others. Our translator reads... 
év mimres, following S. Mekler (Sophoclis 
Tragoediae ex Recensione G. Dindorfii®, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1911), whose conjecture is based on lines 7 
and 15 of Fragment 855 in Nauck, Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta? (= Fragment 941, in A. C. Pearson, 
The Fragments of Sophocles, 3 volumes, The Cambridge 
University Press, 1917). Asa matter of fact, the sense 
which the generally accepted reading yields, that 
Love in falling upon men makes them his slaves, is 
undoubtedly better than the sense contained in Herr 
Barthel’s translation: ‘‘dem eigen verfallt der Jah- 
Berauschte’’. 

The translation of Heraklitus is based on the text 
of H. Diels (Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Volume 
1). The work is divided into two parts. Part I contains 
the text and the translation. Part II consists of 
translations of selected passages (also based on Diels) 
from Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius, and others, which 
deal with Heraklitus’s life and doctrine. Fragment 
76 (Diels) is omitted in the present translation; Frag- 
ment 84 (Diels) is printed as two separate fragments. 
Of the fragments listed in Diels under ‘Doubtful, 
Spurious and Forged Fragments’ (126 a—139), only 
two are translated. 

On the whole, the translation is correct and readable. 
It is more literal than Diels’s translation. Personally I 
am inclined, however, to give preference to Diels’s 
version. Incidentally I may remark that two other 
translations of Heraklitus have recently appeared, 
one by G. Burckhardt, Heraklit, Seine Gestalt und 
Sein Ktnden (Zurich, undated), the other by E. 
Képpen, Die Fragmente des Heraklit von Ephesus 
(Potsdam, 1924). 


The translation of Plato’s Symposium is based on tha 
text of the Hug-Schone edition of the Symposium 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1909). It is excellent throughout. 
It is a pity that its author, the well-known scholar 
Franz Boll, did not live to see its publication. It has 
been edited, with slight corrections only, by a pupil of 
his, Reinhard Herbig. 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 


New. Yoax Cirr Jacos HAMMER 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 


In a few inches of unfilled space that, fortunately, 
appeared in the proofs of this last issue of the current 
volume it is possible to say a few words about The 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of The Classical Associ- 
ation of the Atlantic States, held at The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., on May 6-7. 
The meeting seems to have been regarded by every one 
as highly successful. 

In his Annual Report the Secretary-Treasurer 
declared that he had the great pleasure of reporting 
the highest total of members and of subscribers, both, 
that had been reported in all the years of the life of 
the Association. The percentage of gain for the year 
(nearly 17%) was the highest percentage attained at 
any time in the last fifteen years. 

The Officers elected were as follows: President, Miss 
Mary B. Rockwood, Vice-Principal, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia 
University; Vice-Presidents, Professor Ernst Riess, 
Hunter College, New York City, Professor Edward G. 
Schauroth, University of Buffalo, Mr. Charles W. 
Blakeslee, Brattle High School, Long Branch, New 
Jersey, Professor George Depue Hadzsits, University 
of Pennsylvania, Miss Mary L. Breene, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburg, Miss Mildred Gooding, High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, Professor Herman L. 
Ebeling, Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland, Mr. 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, St. Albans School, Washington, 
D.C. These Officers, together with the President of 
last year, Professor C. W. E. Miller, of The Johns 
Hopkins University, constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee of 1926-1927 
elected Professor Knapp as Delegate from the Associ- 
ation to the Council of the American Classical League. 

The Annual Meeting in 1928 is to be held at Prince- 
ton University. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Classical Club of Philadelphia met on Friday, 
April 1, for the 192nd time. The occasion was the 
annual dinner of the Club, at which Professor Charles 
Knapp was the guest of honor. Thirty-nine members 
assembled to greet him. 

Professor Knapp delivered the address of the evening. 
His subject was Scholarship. He told us of the qualities 
which enter into the make-up of the true scholar, and 
of the pitfalls which the true scholar should avoid. 

The scholar’s leading characteristic must be love of 
truth. In his search for truth he must be willing to 
spend himself to the utmost. He should take every 
precaution to prevent the premature precipitation of 
the contents of his mind, and he should never forget 
(as is too often done) that a leading implement of his 
equipment is his eyes. 
B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary 
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OUTSTANDING OXFORD BOOKS FOR 
THE CLASSICAL COURSE 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD 


By M. Rostovtzeft 
Volume I: The Orient and 


Greece, Translated from the Rus- 
sian by J. D. Duff. $5.00 


Volume II: Ready 
shortly. 


Rome. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


By M. Rostovtzeff. $15.00 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 


Essays by Gilbert Murray, W. 
R. Inge, J. Burnet, Sir T. L. 
Heath, D. W. Thompson, C. Sing- 
er, R. W. Livingstone, A. Toyn- 
bee, A. E. Zimmern, P. Gardner, 
Sir R. Blomfield. Edited by R. 
W. Livingstone. $2.50 


THE LEGACY OF ROME 


Essays by C. Foligno, E. Barker, 
H. S. Jones, G. H. Stevenson, F. 
de Zulueta, H. Last, C. Bailey, 
C. Singer, J. W. Mackail, H. Brad- 
ley, G. M. Rushforth, G. Giovan- 
noni, W. E. Heitland. Edited by 
Cyril Bailey, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith. $3.00 


THE MIND OF ROME 


Contributions by C. Bailey, J. 
Bell, J. G. Barrington-Ward, T. F. 
Higham, A. N. Bryan-Brown, 
H. E. Butler, M. Platnauer, C. 
Singer. Edited by Cyril Bailey. 

$3.50 


THE PAGEANT OF GREECE 


Edited by R. W. Livingstone. 
$2.75 


35 West 32nd Street 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


New York City 
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Increase EFFICIENCY by Increasing INTEREST 
The Best Latin Games 
Most Instructive and Most Pleasurable 

FOR LATIN FORMS 

Ultimae Litterae, the only Game that Teaches both 

Declensions and Conjugations. Prepaid........ $ .75 
FOR DERIVATION 

English Words Derived from Latin 


Bina Verba, I, II, III. Each prepaid.......... $ .75 
Latin Elements in English Words 


See that your games have trump cards. 
Send for descriptive Catalog of 16 games 


SYNTACTIC BOOK CO., NOT INC. 
2088 Lunt Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


Volumes 7, 9, 10, II, 14 
of 


The Classical Weekly 
$2.00 will be paid for each 
volume, complete. 


Send to 
Charles Knapp 
1737 Sedgwick Ave. New York City 


SPECIAL OFFER 


COSTUME IN ROMAN COMEDY 


by 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Latin, Vassar College 


Pp. x + 145. $1.10, postpaid. 


Though published in 1909, this treatise 
has not been superseded; in fact, it left 
virtually nothing to be said on its subject. 


Send Orders, with Remittances, 
to 
CHARLES KNAPP 
1737 Sedgwick Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


The New Heath Latin Series 
Professor W. L. CARR, General Editor 


Parsons and Little 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS 


Among first year Latin texts it is the one 
that takes full advantage of the recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation— 
in the amount and quality of continuous 
easy Latin reading, in provisions for oral 
Latin, in limited lesson and reading vocabu- 
laries, in the reduced number of gramma- 
tical forms and syntactical principles, and 
in systematic work in English derivatives. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 


_ THE CiassicaL WEEKLY is published by The Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, weekly, on Mondays, from October 1 to 
May 31 inclusive, except in weeks in which there is a legal or a 
School holiday, at Barnard College, Broadway and 120th St., 
New York City. 
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should be sent to Charles Knapp, 1737 Sedgwick Avenue, New 
York City. 


Subscription price, $2.00 (outside the United States of Americd, 
$2.50). Single copies, 12 cents, Extra numbers, 12 cents each, 
For prices on back volumes, 1-19, write Charles Knapp. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICE.—To replace copies issued before notice 
is given of change of address, a charge of 12 cents per copy must be 
made. Claim for a number lost in transit should be made within 
20 days of the date of the number; otherwise a charge of 12 cents 
per copy will be made. 


Printed by W. F. Humphrey, 300 Pulteney Street, Geneva, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


We have modern and complete fa- 
cilities and an experience of over forty 
years in the printing, plating and 
binding of books and pamphlets in 
English and Foreign languages. Our 
work is of superior order, with prompt 
service and consistent rates. 


W. F. HUMPHREY 
300-312 Pulteney St., Geneva, N. Y. 
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